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Ir was a brilliant company that assembled at the mansion 
of Mr. Roger Douglass on a beautiful night in December, 
of eighteen hundred and four. The survivors of that scene 
of festivity no doubt remember, with melancholy pleasare, 
the meeting place of their youth, and the moments of real 
delight they passed at different times within its hospitable 
walls. Their companions were those whose brows are now 
whitened with the cares of years, or who sweetly slumber 
where sepulchral shadows spread their gloom. Let them 
turn over the pages of the past, and think once more upon 
the lights that glittered in front of that stately mansioh —the 
constant rattle of carriages which for a time hurried along 
in almost unbroken procession—the bustle of postillions, 
handing out the visiters, and servants directing them through 
blazing halls and dazzling antechambers to the drawing-room 
and splendid saloon. Let them call to mind the startling 
scene that presented itself before them, when introduced to 
the congregated beauty and manly excellence that crowded 
the high halls of pleasure on that happy night. It was the 
bright season of youth and ardent hope, and although grey 
‘hairs may blush at the recollection of many of the follies of 
earlier years, yet to that hour of glitterance and show a 
thought may be given with exceeding interest — perhaps its 
history and connexion with other circumstances, may afford 
a motment’s profitable reflection, as it will teach-us, how the 
gilded efforts of life go down to the gloom of death, and the 
glories that hang around the wealthiest habitation fade amid 
the darkness of the grave. 

Cards of invitation were in circulation for weeks, and 
many a bosom had thrilled in anxious anticipation of the 
delight to be experienced in common with the giddy throng. 
Scarcely had the hour_arrived, over which Fashion had as- 
sumed control, ard dedicated to the interests of etiquette and 
elegant visits, than carriage after carriage lumbered up to 
the street entrance, and visiter after visiter was hurried 
through the crowds at the door, and on the marble steps to 
the denser crowd within. Half the fashionable ladies in the 
American metropolis of politeness, had passed the shining 
stairway, hurried through the antechambers, and were seated 
in expectation of happier hours to come, or whirling their 
shining skirts of richest silk and satin amid the delightful 
jostle of the laughing groups. Card still followed card, an- 
nouncing the gifted and the gay, and each new name was 
passed with smiles of approbation, or pleasant jest, as former 
associations retold the joys of other festal scenes. 

“ Softly falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers.”’ 

The earlier moments of mirth and festivity swept rapidly 
away. Groups were gathering in different parts of the sa- 
loon, and all were more or less absorbed in conversation, or 
making arrangements for future enjoyment, when the names 
of the Miss Warrens and Miss Walter, their cousin, were 
announced. A murmur of applause went through the mullti- 
tude, and the countenances of the gentlemen seemed to 
brighten with animation, as though they anticipated a rich 
treat in the addition she was to make to the company. But 
some of the ladies regarded the fair visitant with different 
feelings, whether from jealousy of her personal charms, or 
other considerations, let the sequel show. 

The curl of scorn turned upon a few fair lips, and Miss 
Helen Hartly, indignant at the idea of being in the same 
company with Miss Walter, turned to her sister Arabella, 
who was too deeply engaged in conversation with a party of 
gentlemen to hear or attend to any thing else, and called out 
in @ Very sarcastic tone, 

“Bell, did you hear that ?” 
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“ Hear what?” inquired Miss Arabella, rather pettishly, 
a little piqued, no doubt, at being interrupted. 

‘‘ Why, Harriet Walter is announced.” 

“ Harriet Walter!” exclaimed Miss Arabella, with an 
expression which fashionable ladies may sometimes use, but 
which’ would be very rade in one celebrated for that modesty 


which is always becoming, and is the brightest ornament to 


the female character: 

“ Yes, Harriet Walter,” returned Miss Helen, emphasiz: 
ing the name, “and I've half a notioif to leave the-saloon 
this instant; Miss Walter is no society for me, she was never 
raised to any thing, and when her father died his estate was 
insolvent—so she must be poor enough. And what impu- 
dence indeed for her to come here, knowing, as she must, 
that Mrs. Douglass’ card was only sent as compliment to the 
Miss Warrens.” 

« Poor creature,” said Arabella, “I pity her; but what a 
figure she will cut here? —so tall — so clovesy —1 know she 
will mortify us all. fielen, suppose we go home, just to 
show Mrs. Douglass and her friends that we are’a little above 
such associations.” 

“ Indeed, Bell, it would serve her right ; but then we should 
lose so much fun, and Mr. Greencase is here ; you know we 
don’t meet him ofien.” 

“Well, any how the ugly thing can’t harm us much, 
jthough it is rather degrading.” 

“We'll bear it, Bell, as long as we can, but we shall take 
the trouble to Jet Mrs. Douglass know what we think-of her.” 

This conversation was conducted in an elevated tone, and 
heard by a number of attentive listeners, some of whom had 
never seen Miss Walter, and supposing what they had heard 
to be the truth, they readily enough imagined what an ap- 
pearance the character they had heard described would make 
in such acompany. But how were they disappointed when 
the Miss Warrens and Miss Walter were presented in per- 
son. All eyes were turned upon the one interesting object, 
and instead of beholding a frightful form, with aclumsy gait, 





stumble into their midst, they gazed with admiration upon) 


one of the most graceful figures they had ever seen, and the 
ease with which she glided to her seat, which was shown her 
in a distant part of the saloon, won applause from nearly 
every one present. 

The attention the representations of the Miss Hartlys had 
attracted for her was not likely to subside, until all the par- 
ties were satisfied of her movements and her merits as a 
lady ; and while she is becoming the centre of attraction for 
a large party in the saloon, moving with lady-like freedom, 
and wearing a smile of enchanting sweetness, we will leave 
her for a moment and inquire who she is, and what may be 
the “head and front of her offending,” in the eyes of the 
Miss Hartlys. 

The story may be soon told. She was the only daughter 
of a gentleman, once of fortune, but who, by his kindness to 
others, had been reduced in circumstances. He had educa- 
ted his child when in affluence, with the utmost care, and 
spared neither pains nor expense to prepare her to move in 
the highest circles of society. She was yet young when her 
best friend and only protector was taken from her by death ; 
and although by her talents she might have earned herself a 
comfortable livelihood in many ways, and still moved in re- 
spectable society, her uncle, Mr. Warren, at the earnest so- 
licitation of his amiable daughters, took her home to his 
house, and adopting her as his child, made her their constant 
companion. And so highly was she respected in Mr. War- 
ren’s family, that she was not only treated in all respects like 


the rest of the family, but she was taught to look forward to]! 





an equal! share with Mr. Warren’s children in his ample for- 
tune. [ft was her supposed poverty at which the young 
Jadies sneered, and it may be as before hinted, that they 
were in a degree jealous of her superior charms. Poverty, 
however, was sufficient in the estimation of the proud, to 
have excluded her from all respectable society. 


1840. 





The company well understood the whole affair, an du 
|appreciated the motive that induced the ladies to.exhgbit 


||subsided, and the dance passed off in tolerable style. 
| Walter, stung to the soul by the unexpected insalt that had 


companions who preferred her society before mingling in the 
(dance or joining with the crowd in their glee. George Hartly, 
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But let us return to the party, where we shall find her, 
after an hour’s absence, the admired of all admirers, not 
only attracting new acquaintances with the beauty of her 
persoh, but making lasting friends by the superior enchant- ' 
ments of her mental excellencies. The Miss Hartlys beheld 
with disappointment and mortification that the “ poor girl,” 
as they styled her, was gaining the affections and friendship 
of all around her, and what was worse than all, their brother 
George, whom they thought until that hour to be a gentleman 
of the highest character, paid her marked attention. This 
was ifisupportable, and they vowed and kept it faithfully, 
that they would not speak another word to him during the 
evening, for condescending to such mean society. 

It will be useless to detail the petty evidences of hatred 
which these young ladies continued toexhibit ; we will there- 
fore pass them over and hasten to the most important scene 
they enacted on this interesting occasion. 

In the course of the evening, the two young ladies, whose 
rage seemed to increase with every mark of respect they saw 
shown to Miss Walter, determined to break upa tittle coterie 
which had gathered around her, and in the wmidst of which 
she sat like happiness personified, shedding the lustre of her 
charms and the treasures of her mind upon the smifing group. 
Failing in several repeated efforts, they at length proposed a 
cotillion. ‘The proposition met with the hearty and unani- 
mous approval of the company, and the pairs were soon npon 
the floor and ready for action. Miss Helen Hartly, who had 
engaged herself, as she thought, for the evening, to one of 
the most splendid gentlemen in the company, kept her-seat, 
waiting in increasing agitation for him to approach and lead 
her into the cirele; but-be came not; and she was left alone 
until an elderly gentleman advanced and politely offered to 
conduct her to the floor. In her confusion she knew not how 
to act, and remained in her position, antil the old gentleman, 
not at all dashed by her hesitation, though the eyes of every 
one were upon them, took her by the hand and led her to the 
circle. Here she stood a moment, in thé deepest mortifica- 
tion; and when the signal was made for the dance to begin, 
aroused from her reverie she raised her eyes,and the first 
object she beheld was Miss Walter preparing to lead off the 
|cotiii™™® with the gentleman whose attention she had vainly 
fancied was due to herself alone. The rage that fired her 
bosom at the sight was insupportable, and turning to her sis- 
ter, whose station was between her and the object of her re- 
lsentment, she said in an angry tone, “ Bell, can we stoop so” 
low ?” 

“ Shall we?” said Arabella to the partner at her side. 

“ As you please, Miss Hartly, I wait your pleasure,” was 
his reply. 

*‘ Then conduct us to our carriage,’”’ exclaimed Helen, and 
with an air which bespoke the utmost contempt, the sisters 
whirled past the innocent object of their persecuting spirit, 
and rushed froin the saloon. 





such malevolence towards one, whose only sin perhaps was 
that she was greatly their superior. The consternation occa- 
sioned by the sudden departure of the Miss Hartlys soon 
Miss 


been offered her, declined a further appearance on the floor, 
and_.spent the remainder of the evening in the midst of a few 


chagrined at the behavior of his sisters, remained near Miss 
Walter and her cousins, and did every thing bis gentlemanly 
feelings dictated, to remove the impression it had made. 

It was a late hour when the company separatedyand Mr. 
Hartly who had obtained permission to accompany Mr. War- 
ren’s carriage, attended the ladies home and repeated to them 
over and over again the assurances of his high regard, and 
begged them to overlook the indiscretion of his sisters, as he 
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was satisfied that after reflection they would be anxious to//and [ have, through the agency of my daughter, bled 
this company, to tell it once more, and be more than happy 
by adding to its interest.” ; 

“ All for love,” exclaimed Arabella, with a knowing glance. 

“‘ Now for his courtship!” cried Helen. 

‘*Go on with the story,” called a dozen voices, and silence 
prevailed. Mr. Hartly commenced : 

‘In the early part of my life,” said he, ‘‘I knew a young 
man, who learned the profession of a tailor: on the day that 
he was free from his master, he was told that business was 
dall and that he must seek work elsewhere. This was sad 
news, as he had neither means nor friends, and was compelled 
Ito earn his own livelihood. After traversing the whole city, 
in search of employment, and obtaining none, he concluded 
that as business was so very slack at the South, where he had 
served his apprenticeship, he would get all the means he 
could together, and proceed to some of the northern cities, 
where he hoped to obtain work, and support himself with 
credit. He accordingly took passage in a brig for New York, 
the price of which, together with the fare, amounted to ten 
dollars, just the amount he was able to gather, and which he 
had safely stored away in a pocket-book and placed in his 
vest pocket. The passengers were all strangers to the young 
man, and being somewhat diffident, he did not succeed in 
making the acquaintance of any, until about the fifth day of 
notion of giving you a splendid party, what say you?” the voyage, when they were far out at sea; while the rest of 

“ What say we?” asked Arabella, her eyes flashing in|/the passengers were seated near the side of the vessel, enjoy- 
delight, “ why, we say that we accept the proposal with the|/ing the evening breeze, he came as near them as his bash- 
fulness would permit, and leaned on the railing, to watch 
the spray as it dashed up like pearls from the sea, and to 
listen to the conversation of thecompany. It happened that 
the child of a poor woman on board, about whom no one 
cared but its mother, while bouncing about the deck in his 
mischief, went head foremost through one of the holes at the 
side of the brig, and would have plunged into the water, and 
been lost for ever, but for the timely efforts of the young fel- 
low, who reached over the railing and caught the child by 
the ancle. It was with difficulty that he regained his bal- 
ance, being obliged to lean considerably over the side of the 
brig; and the weight of the child, struggling to be relieved 
from its perilous situation, had well nigh been the cause of 
the loss of both, so that he made a narrow escape for his 
life. In the effort to save the child, his pocket-book fell into 
the sea, and he was left without a dollar in the world — with- 
out a friend of whose help he could avail himself. In the 
honesty of his heart, he went to the captain, and frankly 
communicated his condition, and begged that-he would not 
think hardly of him, if he could not pay his passage imme- 
diately, but that he would certainly settle it as soon as he, 
could obtain as much money. The captain became enraged, 
and abased him in a very unfeeling manner, declaring the 
tale about the loss of his money, to be a gross fabrication, | 
and he swore, loud enough to be heard by all on board, that 
having been imposed on in that way often before, he was 
prepared to serve such impostors according to their deserts, 
and that he would turn half a day’s sail out of his way to put! 
him on shore at the nearest point of land. One of the pas-, 
sengers — a youth of about the same age of the young man —| 
having witnessed the whole affair, and seeing the pocket-book | 
when it fell, was prepared to give testimony in favor of the. 
unfortunate ; he advanced towards the captain, and stated,’ 
that he thought he was rather severe in his threats, that the! 
truth had been told of him, and there was no doubt but that! 

The evening came, and with it came the guests, young|/he would get his pay at some future time. ‘Do you dictate| 
and old —all that had been invited. The young ladies had|/to me, sir?’ said the captain, whose wrath had been greatly 
the pleasure of hearing before their own door the rumbling||increased by the appeal. ‘I’ve met these characters before) 
of carriages and the music of happy voices — voices of anx-||\o-day, and I am determined to make an example of that fel-| 
ious friends, ready to mingle in the anticipated pleasures.||low — he goes ashore at the nearest point.’ 
Nothing occurred to mar the joy of the occasion—all was) ‘To expostulate was in vain, and the friend who had So) 
glee and gladness, and delight‘u! bustle. No one took more||kindly come to his assistance, taking out his purse, turned | 
interest in the frolic, or appeared to be more gratified than||to the young man and presented it to him, together with his} 
Mr. Hartly himself; he was the life of the whole company, /||card, saying, 
and his voice was every where heard above all others, min-|} ‘Take this and use it; if you are ever able to repay me, 
gling in the joke and laugh. it will be well, if not, it will be no great matter.’ 

“ Pa’s the youngest gentleman in the company this eve-|| ‘It will be needless for me to enter into a detail of aes 
ning,” said Arabella. matter; suffice it for me to say that the young man hesitated 

“ He’s forgotten how old he is,”’ said Helen. to receive the purse, in consideration of the gloomy prospect! 

“1f so lively now, what must he have been when young ?”’||that seemed to be before him, but was finally prevailed upon 
said Mrs. Douglass. to accept it. After their arrival in New York, the two young 

“[’m always young,” returned the old gentleman, “al-|/men became intimate friends. The one who lost his money, 
ways’ young when happy. There are deeds of youth that assisted by the other, soon procured employment, discharged 
cling to us throughout life, and the remembrance of them|/his obligation, and was successful in the accumulation of 


often constitutes the happiness of age: there is one scene in|| wealth.” 
my early life that I shall keep in bright memorial till death,"'. Here the old gentleman dashed a tear from his eye, and 


make every amends. ; 

The next day notes of explanation, necessary upon such 
occasions, passed between the Miss Hartlys and Mrs. Roger 
Douglass. After numerous warm expressions incident to all 
such matters, the'Pequisite apologies were exchanged and the 
misunderstanding settled in due form. Like all affairs of 
the sort, the scene in the saloon of Mrs. Roger Douglass was, 
for a season, the moving topic of the fashionable circle, and 
not until it had passed through all the different stages of the 
tempest it had created, was it permitted to slumber. 

No communication for good or for evil ever passed be- 
tween the Hartlys and Warrens, and although George Hartly 
continued to be a constant visiter at Mr. Warren’s, and his 
father often called to see his old friend, yet not the slightest 
intimation of friendly feelings was ever made by any of the 
ladies, 

Months passed away, and the affair, like all others of its 
kind, was made an item in the annals of fashionable history, 
to be referred to whenever similar circumstances should bring 
it into memory. 

One evening about six months afier the party given by 
Mrs. Douglass, Mr. Hartly entered the parlor, where his 
daughters were enjoying themselves with a few friends, and 
in his usual tone of good humor exclaimed, “Girls, I’ve a 






















utmost pleasure, Mr. Hartly.” 

“Say Pa, if you please, Bell,” said Helen, “and say that 
his dutiful daughters will agree to any arrangements their 
dear Pa may please to make.” 

“T’ve only one condition, girls, and you may command 
my purse to any extent you please ; comply, and the expense 
is no consideration.” 

“ Helen, you are in too great a hurry about your condi- 
tions,” said Arabella. “Conditions are always tyrannical 
and oppressive, but name yours, Pa, any you please, we'll 
comply.” 

«“ Well, all 1 require is that you invite precisely the same 
company you,met at the house of Mrs. Douglass.” 

“Why, Pa?” exclaimed both the ladies at once. 

“For no other reason that I can give you now, than that 
the lady and her friends may feel assured that you bear them 
no ill will.” 

“ That is just what we should rejoice to do, were the whole 
matter left with ourselves, and so the condition is complied 
with.” 

“ Then to work, and show the folks that you are ladies of 
taste.” 

«“ Never fear us, Pa, we'll please you, if spending your} 
money will afford you pleasure.” . 

Mr. Hartly bade the ladies good speed, and left t 
pany in anexcellent humor. His manners excited suspicion 
that he had some object in view which he wished to conceal ; 
but the girls were not to be discouraged by any trifling con- 
sideration, from the performance of what was likely to afford 
them so much pleasure; the preliminaries were therefore 
soon arranged ; the purse-strings having been committed to 
their keeping, they made the best possible use of their privi- 
lege, and afforded the old gentleman convincing proof that 
they had some idea of magnificence in the preparation neces- 
sary to be made for a splendid entertainment. 


com- 































rising from his seat, walked towarils the window. The com- 
pany waited with breathless interest for the sequel of the 
story. Returning to his place, Mr. Hartly continued, “ The 
two friends at length separated; one of them leaving New 
York, settled in a distant part of America, and a long inter- 
val elapsed — But, Bell!’ he exclaimed, springing from his 
seat, ‘where are the Miss Warrens and Miss Walter? I do 
not see them here!” 

“They were not invited, Pa,” replied Arabella. 

“ But, my dear,” said he, affectionaf€ly, “did I not make 
it an express condition that all who were at the party given 
by Mrs. Douglass, should be here?” 

‘Yes; but Pa,’’ said Helen, with a toss of her head which 
gave meaning to the words, “ Yes; but Pa, you know, we 
ladies have our preferences.” 

“ And so have we gentlemen,” replied Mr. Hartly, “and 
I am here to teach you @ lesson, in a way that | hope will 
impress it upon your minds forever. Know, then, my dear 
girls, and you, ladies and gentlemen —all of you— that I 
was the young man of whom I have spoken, and that the 
father of Miss Walter, the young lady that, my daughters 
treated with so much indifference before you all, was the 
man to whom I was so much indebted ; and perhaps to his 
influence and friendship I am indebted for my present inde- 
pendence.””— The manner in which the old gentleman con- 
cluded his story made a deep impression upon every one 
present, and while he sat a few moments, overcome by the 
feelings that agitated him, the most respectful silence was 
maintained, uniil Arabella, wrought to sincere repentance 
for the error she had committed, burst into tears, and throw- 
ing her arms around her father’s neck, begged a thousand 
pardons, and promised to make all the amends in her power, 
Helen joined her in promises of restitution, and the succeed- 
ing scenes may better be imagined than deseribed. 

Afler the excitement of feeling had in a degree subsided, 
Mr. Hartly cried out, “ Let/me finish my story! I am most 
happy to-night, that I have made amends for the error of my 


children. Shortly after the event, I perceived that my son 
George,” and here great wonder was expressed that he was 


hot present, “I perceived that my son George was attached 
to the young lady, | mean Miss Walker, and [ not only 
seconded his suit, but prompted him to keep the matier 
secret until its consummation should reveal it. He has done 
so, and if the young rogue has performed his duty, I have 
a third daughter by this time.” 

The last word had scarcely passed Misdips, when a rustling 
of silks was heard — then approaching feotsteps — then three 
ladies and three gentlemen entered'the apartment, Mr. George 
Hartly presented his bride and their amiable consins, and 
the gentlemen accompanying them. Old Mr. Warren entered 
soon after, and of the pleasant, the most exquisite bustle 
that ensued, I have nothing to say. 

Now, the best of the story is, that it is strictly true, as re- 
lated, and the gentleman we have called Mr. Hartly, relates 
it frequently, ardently hoping that it may be of benefit to 
many young ladies, who, like his daughters, have the best 
dispositions in the world, but for want of proper reflection 
are most tyrannical in their tastes, as they are indomitable 
in their pride. 


AWMUsewtewt(s of Mtuyp. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE METAPHYSICAL SCHOOL OF POETS. 
Parily abridged from Jobuson. 
Asout the beginning of the 17th century, appeared a race 
of writers whom Dr. Johnson termed the metaphysical poets. 














|The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to show 


their learning was their whole endeavor —but so miserable 
was their verse, that its measure was determined only by 
counting the syllables. They cannot be said to have imitated 
any thing, for they neither copied nature or life; neither 
painted the forms of matter nor represented the operations 
of intellect. Those, however, who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits. Among the names of this tribe we find Dr. 
Donne, Clieveland, Jonson, Herbert, and Cowley, —and to 
these I think may be added Shakspeare, whose poetry cer- 
tainly abounds with the most far-fetched and artificial con- 


certs and witticisms. The poetry of all this tribe of poets, 
consisted of strings of enigmas and conundrums, and seldom 


the simple expression of sentiment. Their thoughts are often 
new, but seldom natural; they are -not obvious, but neither 
are they just; and the reader, far from wondering’why he 
missed them, wonders more frequently, by what perverseness 
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of industry they were ever found. The most heterogenous 
ideas are yoked by violence together; nature and art are 
ransacked for illustrations, comparisons and allusions; their! 


A new-born wood of various, lines there grows ; 
Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 

And all the flourishing letters stand in rows ” 


Oh ! come then, ye noble, come hither with speed, 
And set an example by some noble deed, 

Your country is happy, and blessing, and blest, 

Oh! fold then around her a bright robe for rest! 


learning instructs‘and their subtlety surprises; but the reader Cowley. It is told, that whea Oberlin planted a tree, 
commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, and though Par : : ’ He turned himself heavenward, ‘ Father, to thee 
he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased From this ac- : = ain rte a scam = mes “ag — sy We look for a blessing ;”” when a stern spot was won 
& a a 8 Mistress, is filled with conceits, is thus displayed by Addison. « We have donét, Oh, God f for the sake of area 

count of their compositions, it will be readily inferred that Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, expressed metaphor- Come ye in this spirit, and the desert shall bloom, 
they were not very successful in representing and moving)| ia) by fame and fire; and that which is true of real fire, Dispensing afar its pleasant perfume. 
the affections. Their courtship was void of fondness, and is said of love, or figurative fire ; the same word in the same Oh! come in this spirit, and prepare us a bower, 

. ‘ And deck i proud ; 
their lamentation of sorrow —they wrote rather as beholders| sentence retaining both significations. Thus observing the Born odentue SOU mp aallelctae 
han partakers of human nature —their wish was only to te cals ’ J ‘ : ae : 
t pa cold regard of his mistress’s eyes, and at the same time their Which long shall endure, recording your praise. ™. u. o. 


say what they hoped had never been said before. Their!) ower of producing love in him, he considers them as burn-|| Brookline, 1840. 


attempts were always analytic—-they broke every image ing glasses made of ice. 
into fragments, and they could no more represent, by theit!/in the greatest extremities of love, he concludes the torrid Acelectiows. 


slender conceits and labored particularities, the prospects of 
nature, or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam 
with a prism, can exhibit’the wide effulgence of a summer’s 
noon. Their amplification hadpo limits. They left not only 
reason but fancy behind them, and produced combinations 
that could hardly be imagined. Still to write on their plan 
it was necessary to think and read. One must have both 
learning and ingenuity to write such verses. In’ perusing 
this race of authors, the mind is exercised either by recol- 
lection or inquiry ; either something already learned is to be 
retrieved—or something new is to be examined. Their 
acuteness often surprises us; and if the imagination is not 
always gratified, the powers of reflection and comparison are 
employed —and in the mass of materials which ingenious 
absurdity has thrown together, genuine wit and useful knowl- 
edge may be sumetimes found buried in grossness of expres-} 
sion, but useful to those who know their value. This kind! 
of writing, which according to Dr. Johnson was borrowed from 
Marino and his followers, had been recommended by the! 
example of Donne, a man of very extensive and various 
knowledge ; and by Ben Jonson, whose manner resembled! 
that of Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the 
cast of his sentiments. | 
As the authors of this race were perhaps more desirous Of 
being admired than understood, they sometimes drew their! 
conceits from recesses of learning not very much frequented, Tin 
by common readers of poetry. I will give a few specimens! 
selected from Juhnson’s Life of Cowley. Cowley thus writes| 
upon Knowledge : 
« The sacred tree ’midst the fair orchard grew; 
The phenix Truth did on it rest, 
And built his perfumed nest ; 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic show. 

Each leaf did learned notions give, 

And th’ apples were demonstrative: 

So clear their odor and divine, 

The very shade they cast did other lights outshine.”’ 
In the following verses we have an allusion to a Rabbini- 

cal opinion concerning Manna : 

“ Variety [ ask not: give me one 


To live perpetually upon : 
‘The person Love does to us fit, 
Like manna has the taste of all in it.” 


Dr. Donne shows his medicinal knowledge in the following} 
encomiastic verses : 


“ In every thing there naturally grows 
A balsamum to keep it fresh and new, 
If *twere not injured by extrinsic blows: 
Your youth and beatity are this balm in you ; 
But you, of learning and religion, 
And virtue and such ingredients, have made 
A Mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off or cures what can be done or said.” 
The difficulties which have been raised about identity in 
philosophy are by Cowley applied to Love : 
*¢ Five years ago (says story) I loved you, 
For which you call me most inconstant now ; 
Pardon me, madam, you mistake the man ; 
For [ am not the same that I was then ; 
No flesh is now the same ’twas then in me, 
And that my mind is changed, yourself may see.*’ 
The following is a string of ridiculous hyperboles : 
*¢ By every wind that comes this way 
Send me, at least, a sigh or two: 
Such and so many [’ll repay, 
As shall themselves make wings to get to you.” 
The true taste of tears, by Dr. Donne : 


“¢ Hither with crystal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which are Love’s wine, 
And try your mistress’ tears at home ; 
For all are false that taste not just like mine.” 


On a paper written with the juice of lemon, and read by 
the fire : 


** Nothing yet in thee is seen, 
But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

























zone to be habitable. 


physical poets. 


|| like the latter, one must have simply an ear for the rhythm || 
||of language ; to write like the former, he needs no taste nor} 
ijear, but considerable learning and ingenuity. 





@Ovrigtwal Portry. 
WINIPISEQGEE LAKE. 


Anp now we approach the ‘ beautiful lake,” 

The partridge is sporting around in the brake ; 

‘The wild ducks are tracking this glittering gem, 

As though its bright waters were spread out for them. 
The finny tribes glance from its depths in the sun — 
Life is an enjoyment, its object is won. 

An emerald islet is dropped here and there, 

Meet shrine for an anchoret’s evening prayer. 
Circling close to its margin, the forest trees stand, 

An evergreen girdle, a grenadier band; 

Oh! that some patriarch could tell of the things 

Long since swept away by Time’s unsparing wings, 
Some elm of the forest, its monarch and sire, 

Which hath oft been illum’d by the bright council fire, 
Has tented the war-dance, and borne on the yell 
Re-echvuing far with its heart-rending knell. 

For this was the band of the red man; he stood 

The lord of the forest, the lord of the flood ; 

Where gushed the cool fountains, he made him an home, 
O’er the bright rippling waters well knowing to roam ; 
But his day is no longer, his glory is past, 

From the land of his fathers, long, long since outcast ; 
No wigwams are round us, their ashes are dwelling 
With the four winds of heaven, their own story telling: 
Alas! that the Indian and African’s name 

Should stand as a record of our falsehood and shame! 





Bot here’s a bright spot we scarce hoped to see ; 
A farm house is peeping ’neath yonder old tree ; 
And here is another, looking out with a smile, 
In matronly dignity gracing yon isle ; 
How delightful! — Oh! what a blest spot it must be, 
From the world and its thraldom secluded and free! 


‘* Beautiful water,” * the red man hath named thee ; 
‘¢ Beautiful water,” all have far-famed thee, 
And beautiful, beautiful be thy name still, 
As long as thou’rt filled by the streams from the hill. 
Oh! come then, ye pilgrims, ye grave and ye gay, 
Across the bright waters ye’ll find a pathway ; 
For the sick, there are springs on the hills which abound 
With medicinal virtues, as many have found ; 
For the sad, there’s contentment, and gladness, and joy, 
And pleasures unmingled with earth’s base alloy ; 
Ye poverty stricken! there’s wealth for the soul, 
And treasures that will not acknowledge control ; 
Ye wealthy ! come hither, as listless ye rove, 
And rear us a temple and plant us a grove ; 
We know that your wealth in wide streams is flowing, 
But turn one stream hither its blessings bestowing ; 
For this lovely spot is like a choice stone, 
Which yet needs a setting that its worth may be shown. 


* Winipiseogee signifies “ beautiful water.” 





Finding himself capable of living 


Upon the dying of a tree upon which|| ” 
he had cut his loves, he observes that his flames had burned 
up and withered the tree. 

Such is the account given by Dr. Johnson of the meta- 
They have had some imitators in every age. 
Among the late poets, Charles Lamb may be considered 
one of their imitators—and Keats and Shelly. Lamb imi- 
tated them more especially in his prose — which is neverthe- 
less very pleasing. Such conceits serve a very good purpose 
when they are used only to amuse; but they destroy both 
the dignity and the tenderness of poetry. Wordsworth, though 
he is admired for his simplicity, frequently deviates into this 
species of writing —and is more remarkable for the simplici- 
ty of his language than of his thoughts. 

The difference between the Metaphysical poets and the 
Della Cruscan seems to be this ;—that the former hunted 
after enigmas, as the latter hunted after gorgeous imagery 
and mellifluous words. The former sacrificed sentiment to 
trifling wit; the latter sacrificed sense to sound. To write 


tt 


land thy God my God.” — Washington Irving. 











GRATITUDE. 
GratitupE is one of the most powerful and striving emo- 
tions of the human heart—embodying the most exalted 
ideas, and teeming with a great variety of meaning. Grati- 
linde supposes favors bestowed, and he who feels deeply this 
benign principle, acts up to its affectionate teachings by the 
expressions of a most ardent desire to return like for like. 
Gratitude to God is the highest and most exquisite feeling 
that can possess the soul. It is the spirit that breathes and 
glows in the bosom, and upon the lip, of the recipient of di- 
vine favor. The presence of God, his blessed influence and 
most powerful operations, are the basis of the beautifal vir- 
tue, nor can we realize its true nature, cherish its sweet 
smiles, and act up to its intense longings, until the Father of 
eur spirits initiates us into the height, length, depth and 
||breadth of his mysterious love to recreant man. Gratitude 
then, by opening our vision upon the deep ruin we have 
||escaped, contrasted with our glorious hopes of immortality, 
arrives at its true elevation, and pours forth the overflowings 
of its love like a mighty torrent, rolling on and still on, till it 
is swallowed upin the deep fountain of pure and living waters. 












THE ORIGINAL JEREMY DIDDLER. 
Tue original of the character of Jeremy Diddler in Kenny’s 
humorous farce of “ Raising the Wind,” was an individual 
lof the name of Bibb, an engraver. John Taylor, in his 
amusing reminiscences, thus records this singular being: — 
i\**How Bibb supported himself, having relinquished engra- 
ving, it would be difficult to conceive, if he had not levied 
taxes upon all whom he knew, insomuch that besides his title 
jof count, he acquired that of ‘Half-crown Bibb,’ by which 
appellation he was generally distinguished ; and according 
to the rough, and, perhaps, fanciful estimate, he had bor- 
rowed at least two thousand pounds in half-crowns. I re- 
member to have met him on the day when the death of Dr. 
| Johnson was anounced in the newspapers ; and expressing 
my regret at the loss of so great a man, Bibb interrupted me, 
and spoke of him as a man of no genius, whose mind con- 
taigga nothing but the lumber of learning. I was modestly 
beginning a panegyric upon the doctor, when he again in- 
terrupted me with, ‘Oh! never mind that old blockhead. 
Have you such a thing as ninepence about you?’ Luckily 
‘for him, I had a little more. Another circumstance of a simi- 
lar nature was told me by Mr. Morton, whose dramatic 
works are deservedly popular. He told me that Bibb met 
him one day after the successful performance of one of his 
plays, and, concluding that a prosperous author must have 
plenty of cash, commenced his solicitation accordingly, and 
ventured to ask him for the loan of a whole crown. Mor- 
ton assured him that he had no more silver than three shil- 
lings and sixpence. Bibb readily accepted them, of course, 
but said on parting, ‘Remember, I intended to borrow acrown, 
so you owe me eighteen pence.’ This stroke of hamor in- 
duced Morton to regret that Bibb had left him his debtor.” 








THE BRIDE. 

I xxow of no sight more charming and touching than that 
of a young and timid bride, in her robes of virgin white, led 
up trembling to the altar. When I thus behold a lovely girl 
in the tenderness of her years, forsaking the house of her 
fathers, and home of her childhood —and, with the implicit 
confidence, and the sweet self-abandonment, which belong 
to women, giving up all the world for the man of her choice ; 
when I hear her, in the good old language of the ritual, yield- 
ling herself to him “ for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love, honor, and obey, till death 
us do part” —it brings to mind the beautiful and affecting 
devotion of Ruth : “ Whither thou goest I will go, and where 
‘thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
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GRACE NEVILLE. 


—- $e 
> By Miss MARKY R. MITFORD. 


_— 


Two or three winters ago the little village of Ashley had 
the good fortune to have its curiosity excited by the sudden 
appearance of a lovely and e t young woman, as an 
inmate in the house of Mr. Martin, a respectable farmer in 


the place. The pleasure of talking over a new comer in a 


country village, which, much as I love country villages, does, 
I confess, occasionally labor under a stagnation of topics, 
must not be lightly estimated. In the present instance the 
enjoyment was greatly increased by the opportune moment 


at which it occurred, just before Christmas, so that conjectare 
was happily afloat in all the parties of that merry time, en- 
livened the tea-table, and gave zest and animation to the 
supper. There was, too, a slight shade of mystery, a difli- 


culty in coming at the truth, which made the subject unu- 
sually poignaet. Talk her over as they might, nobody knew 
any thing certain of the incognita, or her siory ; nobody 
could tell who she was, or whence she came. Mrs. Martin, 
to whom her neighbors were, on a sudden, most politely at- 
tentive in the way of calls and invitations, said nothing more 
than that Miss Neville was a young lady who had come to 
lodge at Kibes Farm; and except at church Miss Neville 
was invisible. - Nobody could tell what to make of her. 
Her beauty was, however, no questionable matter. Afl 
the parish agreed in that point. She was in deep mourning, 
which set off advantageously a tall and full, yet easy and 


elastic figure, in whose carriage the vigor and firmness of 


youth and health seemed blended with the elegance of edu- 
cation and good company. Youth and health were the prin- 
cipal characteristics of her countenance. There was health 
in her bright hazel eyes, with their rich dark eyelashes; 
health in the profusion of her glossy brown hair; health in 
her pure and brilliant complexion ; health in her red lips, 
her white teeth, and the beautiful smile that displayed them; 
health in her very dimple. Her manners, as well as they 
could be judged of in passing to and from church, leading 
one of the little Martins by the hand, and occasionally talking 
to him, seemed as graceful as her person and as open as her 
countenance. . All the village agreed that she was a lovely 
creature, and all the village wondered who she could be. It 
was @ most animating puzzle. 

There was, however, no mystery in the story of Grace 
Neville. She was the only child of an officer of rank, who 
fell ip an early stage of the Peninsular war; her mother had 
survived him but a short time, and the little orphan had 
been reared in great tenderness and luxury by her maternal 
uncle, a kind, thoughtless, expensive man, speculatingijand 
sanguine, who, after exhausting a good fortune in vai at- 
tempts to realize a great one, sinking money successively in 
farming, in cotton-spinning, in paper-making, in a silk-mill 
and a mine, found himself one fair morning actually ruined, 
and died (such things have happened) of a broken heart, 
leaving poor Grace, at three-and-twenty, with the habits and 
education of an heiress, almost totally destitute. 

The poor girl found, as usual, plenty of comforters and 
advisers. Some recommended her to sink the little fortune 
she possessed in right of her father in a school; some to lay 
it by for old age, and go out to look at the world through the 
back windows —as a friend of mine calls going a-governess- 
ing; some hinted at the possibility of matrimony, advising, 
that at all events so fine a young woman should try her for- 
tune by visiting about amongst her friends for a year or 
two, and favored her with a husband-hunting invitation ac- 
cordingly. But Grace was too independent and too proud 
for a governess ; too sick of schemes for a school; and the 
hint matrimonial had effectually prevented her from accept- 
ing any, even the most unsuspected, invitation. Besides, 
she said, and perhaps she thought, that she was weary of 
the world ; so she wrote to Mrs. Martin, once her uncle’s 
housekeeper, now the substantial wife of a substantial far- 
mer, and came down to lodge with her at Ashley. 

Poor Grace !—whatachange! It was midwinter; snowy, 
sleety, foggy, wet. Kibes Farm, an old manor-house, di- 
Japidated into its present condition, stood with half its win- 
dows closed, a huge vine covering its front, and ivy climbing 
up the sides to the roof—the very image of chillness and 
desolation. There was, indeed, one habitable wing, repaired 
and fitted up as an occasional sporting residence for the land- 
lord; but those apartments were locked ; and she lived, like 



































the farmer’s family, in the centre of the. house, made up o! 
great, low, dark rooms with oaken panels, of Jong rambling 
passages, of interminable galleries, and broad gusty stair- 
cases, up which you might drive a coach and six. Such was 
the prospect within doors ; and without, mud! mud! mud! 
nothing but mud! Then the noises ;— wind in all its va. 
rieties, combined with bats, rats, cats, owls, pigs, cows, tur- 
‘eys, geese, ducks, chickens ‘and children, in all varieties 
also; for, besides the regular inhabitants of the farm-yard, 
biped and quadruped, Mrs. Martin had within doors sundry 
coops of poultry, two pet lambs, and four boys from six years 
old downward, who were in some way or other exercising 
their voices all day long. Mrs. Martin, she whilome so soft- 
spoken and demure, had now found her scolding tongue, and 
was indeed noted for that accomplishment all over the par- 
ish: the maid was saucy, and the farmer smoked. 

Poor Grace Neville! what a trial! what a contrast! — She 
tried to draw ; tried to sing; tried to read; tried to work ; 
and, above all, tried to be contented. But nothing would do. 
The vainest endeavor of all, was the last. She was of the 
social, cheerful temperament to which sympathy is a neces- 
sity; and having no one to whom she could say, how pleas- 
ant is solitude! began to find solitude the most tiresome thing 
in the world. Mr. and Mrs. Martin were very good sort of 
people in their way —scolding and smoking notwithstand- 
ing: but their way was so different from hers; and the chil- 
dren, whom she might have found some amusement in spoil- 
ing, were so spoilt already as to be utterly unbearable. 

The only companionable person about the place was a 
slipshod urchin, significantly termed “the odd boy ;” an 
extra and supplementary domestic, whose department it is to 
help all the others out of doors and in ; to do all that they 
leave undone; and to bear the blame of every thing that 
goes amiss. The personage in question, Dick Crosby by 
name, was a parish child, taken from the workhouse. He was, 
as nearly as could be guessed, (for nobody took the trouble 
to be certain about his age, ) somewhere bordering on eleven ; 
a long, lean, famished-looking boy, with a pale complexion, 
sharp thin features, and sunburnt hair. His dress was usually 
a hat withouta crown ; a tattered round frock ; stockings that 
scarcely covered his ankles ; and shoes that hung on his feet! 
by the middle like clogs, down at heel and open at toe. Yet, 
underneath these rags, and through all his huffings and cuf- 
fings from master and mistress, carter and maid, the boy! 
looked, and was, merry and contented ; was even a sort of 
wag in his way; sturdy and independent in his opinions, 
and constant in his attachments. He had a pet sheep-dog,| 
(for amongst his numerous avocations he occasionally acted 
as under-shepherd,) a spectral, ghastly-looking animal, with 





a huge white head and neck, and a gaunt black body — Me-) 
phistopheles might have put himself into such a shape. He 
had also a pet donkey, the raggedest brute upon the common, | 


of whom he was part owner, and for whose better mainte-, 


nance he was sometimes accused of such petty larceny as 
may be comprised in stealing what no other creature would, 


thistles from the hedge. 

These two faithful followers had long shared Dick Crosby’s. 
affection between them; but, from the first-day of Miss, 
Neville’s residence in Ashley, the dog and the donkey found’ 
arival. She happened to speak to him, and her look, and’ 
smile, and voice, won his heart at once and for ever. Never 
had high-born damsel in the days of chivalry so devoted a, 
page. He was at her command by night or by day; nay,| 
“though she called another, Abra came.” He would let) 
nobody else clean her shoes, carry her clogs, or ran her er 
rands ; was always at hand to open the gates and chase 


| 


away ihe cows when she walked; forced upon her his own) 


hoard of nuts; and scourged the country to get her the win- 
try nosegays which the mildness of the season permitted, —) 
sweet-scented coltsfoot, china roses, laurastinus, and stocks. 

It was not in Grace’s nature to receive such proofs of at-) 
tachment without paying them in kind. Dick would hardly| 
have been her choice for a pet, but being so honestly and) 
artlessly chosen by him, she soon began to return the com-| 
pliment, and showered on him marks of her favor and pro-| 
tection ; perhaps a little gratified, so mixed are human mo-) 


: : | 
tives! to find that her patronage was still of consequence at | 


Kibes Farm, Halfpence and sixpences, apples and ginger- 
bread, flowed into Dick’s pocket, and his outward man un- 
derwent a thorough transformation. He cast his rags, and 


put on for the first time in his life an entire suit of new) 





clothes. A proud boy was Dick that day. It is recorded! 
that he passed a whole hour in alternate fits of looking in 


the glass and shouts of laughter. He laughed till he cried 
for sheer happiness. 

I have been thus particular in my aceount of Dick Crosby, 
because, in the first place, he was an old acquaintance of 
mine, a constaut and promising attendant at the cricket- 
ground —his temperament being so mercurial, that even in 
his busiest days, when he seemed to have work enough upon 
his hands for ten boys, he would still make time for play; 
in the second, because I owe to him the great obligation of 
being known to his fair patroness. He had persuaded her, 
one dry afternoon, to go.with him, and Jet him show her the 
dear cricket-ground ; I happened to be passing the spot, and 
neither of us could ever remember exactly how he managed 
the matter, but the boy introduced us. He was an extraor- 
dinary master of the ceremonies, to be sure; but the intro- 
duction was most effectually performed, and to our mutual 
surprise and mutual pleasure we found ourselves »<quainted. 
I have always considered it one of the highest compiiments 
ever paid me that Dick Crosby thought me worthy to be 
known to Miss Neville. 

We were friends in five minutes. I found the promise of 
her lovely countenance amply redeemed by her character. 
She was frank, ardent, and spirited, with a cultivated mind 
and a sweet temper ; not to have loved her would have been 
impossible; and she, besides the natural pleasure of talking 
to one who could understand and appreciate her was de- 
lighted to come to a house where the mistress did not seold, 
or the master smoke ; where there was neither pigs, children, 
nor chickens. 

As spring advanced and the roads improved, we saw each 
other almost every day. The country round Ashley has a 
pretty pastoral character; meadows and coppices, winding 
lanes and a winding trout-stream, form its principle features ; 
but their combination is often very pleasing, and the soft 
skies and mild breezes of April, and the profuse floweriness 
of hedgerow, wood and field, gave a never-failing charm to 
our long rural walks. Grace was fond of wild flowers, which 
her protegé Dick was assiduous in procuring. He had even 
sacrificed the vanity of sticking the first bunch of primroses 
in his Sunday hat to the pleasure of offering them to her. 
They supplied her with an indoor amusement; she drew 
well, and copied his field nosegays with taste and delicacy. 
She had obtained, too, the loan of a piano, and talked stoutly 
of constant and vigorous practice, and of pursuing a steady 
course of reading. All young ladies, I believe, make such 
resolutions, and some few may possibly keep them; Miss 
Neville did not. 


| However lively and animated whilst her spirits were ex- 


cited by society, it was evident that when alone poor Grace 
was languid and listless, and given to reverie. She would 
even fall into long fits of musing in company, start when 
spoken to, droop her fair head like a snowdrop, and sigh — 
oh, such sighs! so long, so deep, so frequent, so drawn from 
the very heart! They might, to be sure, have been accounted 
for by the’ great and sad change in her situation, and the 


eat — refuse hay, frosty turnips, decayed cabbage leaves, andj death of her indulgent uncle; but these griefs seemed worn 


over. I had heard such sighs before, and could not help im- 
| puting them to a different cause. 
My suspicions were increased when I found out accidentally 
| that Dick and his donkey travelled every morning three miles 
|to meet just such another Dick and such another donkey, 
who acted as letter-carriers to the whole village of Ashley. 
| They would have arrived at Kibes Farm by noon in their 
|natural progress, but Grace could not wait; so Dick and the 
donkey made a short cut across the country to waylay his 
namesake of the letter-bag, and fetch disappointment four 
|hours sooner. It was quite clear that whatever epistles 
|might arrive, the one so earnestly desired never came. — 
Then she was so suspiciously fond of moonlight, and night- 
ingales, and tender poesy ; and in the choice of her music, 
she would repeat over and over one favorite duet, and would 
so blush if the repetition were remarked ! — Surely she could 
not always have sung La ci darem by herself. Poor Grace 
Neville! Love was a worse disease than the solitude of 
Kibes Farm. 

Without pretending to any remarkable absence of curiosity 


} 
| 


'| on the one hand, or pleading guilty to the slightest want of 


interest in my dear young friend on the other, I was chiefly 
anxious to escape the honor of being her confidante. So 
sure as you talk of love, you nourish it; and I wanted hers 
to die away. Time and absence, and cheerful company, and 
summer amusements would, I doubted not, effect a cure; I 
‘even began to fancy her spirits improving, when one morn- 
ing, towards the middle of May, she came to me more hur- - 
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ried and agitated than I had ever seen her. The cause, 
when disclosed, seemed quite inadequate to produce so much | 
emotion. Mrs. Martin had received a letter from her land-| 
lord, informing her that he had lent to a friend the apart-| 
ments fitted up for himself at Kibes Farm, and that his friend | 
would arrive on the succeeding day for a week’s angling. | 
« Well, my dear Grace, and what then?” “And this friend | 
is Sir John Gower.” “But who is Sir John Gower?” She} 
hesitated a little. “What do you know of him?” ‘Oh,, 
he is the proudest, sternest, cruelest nan! It would kill me; 
to see him: it would break my heart, if my heart be not 
broken already.” And then, in an inexpressible gush of 
bitter grief, the tale of love which I had so long suspected | 
burst forth. She had been engaged to the only son of this | 
proud and wealthy baronet, with the full consent of all par-) 
ties; and on the discovery of her uncle’s ruined circum-! 
stances, the marriage had been most harshly broken off by | 
his commands. She.had never heard from Mr. Gower since| 
they were separated by his father’s authority ; but in the| 
warmth and confidence of her own passionate and trustful 
love, she found an assurance of the continuance of his. Never| 
was affection more ardent or more despairing. No common 
man could have awakened such tenderness in such a woman. 
I soothed her all J could, and emplored her ta give us the hap- 
piness of her company during Sir John’s stay at Ashley ; 
and so it was settled. He was expected the next evening, 
and she agreed to come to us some time in the forenoon. 

The morning, however, wore away without bringing Miss 
Neville. Dinner-time arrived and passed, and still we heard 
no tidings of her, At last, just as we, were about to send to 
Kibes Farm for intelligence, Dick Crosby arrived ‘on his 
donkey, with a verbal request that I would go to her there. 
Of course I complied ; and as we proceeded on our way, I 
walking before, he riding behind, but neither of us much out 
of our usual pace, thanks to my rapid steps and the grave 
funereal march of the donkey, I endeavored to extract as 
much information as I could from my attendant, a person 
whom I had generally found as communicative as heart 
could desire. 

On this occasion he was most provokingly taciturn. I saw 
that there was no great calamity to dread, for the boy’s whole 
face was. evidently screwed up to conceal a grin, which, in 
spite of his-efforts, broke out every moment in one or other 
of his features. He was bursting with glee, which, for some 
unknown cause, he did not choose to impart; and seemed 
to have put his tongue ander a sitnilar restraint to that which 
I have read of in some fairy tale, where an enchanter threat- 
ens a loquacious waiting-maid with striking her dumb if, 
during a certain interval, she utters more than two words — 
yes and no. Dick’s vocabulary was equally limited. I asked 
himif Miss Neville was well? “Yes.” If he knew what 
she wanted? “No.” If Sir John Gower was arrived ?— 
“Yes.” If Miss Neville meant to return with me? No.” 

At last, unable to contain himself any longer, he burst 
into a shout something between laughing and singing, and, 
forcing the astonished donkey into a pace, which in that 
sober beast might pass for a gallop, rode on before me, fol- 
lowed by the barking sheep-dog, to open the gate; whilst I, 
not a little curious, walked straight through the house to 
Miss Neville’s sitting room. I paused a moment at the door, 
as by some strange counteraction of feeling one often does 
pause when strongly interested, and in that moment I caught 
the sweet notes of La ci darem, sung by a superb manly 
voice, and accompanied by Grace’s piano; and instantly the 
truth flashed upon me, that the old Sir John Gower was 
gathered to his fathers, and that this was the heir and lover 
come to woo and to wed. No wonder that Grace forgot her 
dinner engagement! No wonder Dick Crosby grinned! 

I was not mistaken. As soon as decorum would allow, 
Sir John carried off his beautiful bride, attended by her faith- 
ful adherant, the proudest and happiest of all odd boys! 
And the wedding was splendid enough to give a fresh im- 
pulse to village curiosity, and a new and lasting theme to 
the gossips of Ashley, who first or last could never compre- 
hend Grace Neville. 






Anecpotre.—The late Rev. Dr. , of a neighboring 
town, an eccentric but honest minister, was once preaching 
on the practical virtues, —and having a short time previous 
bought a load of wood of one of the officers of the church, 
and finding it fall short in measure, took this occasion to 
speak thus plain on the subject: ‘“ Any man that will sell 
seven feet of wood for a cord, is no Christian, whether he sits 
in the gallery, below, or even in the deacon’s seat !” 





Select Portrp. 


THE MARREAGE VOW, 
[Prom the Knickerbocker.] 





* Look ! how they come, —a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 
Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as ye gaze.” 





Speax it not lightly ! —*tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through Jong.distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears, 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 
And must be questioned in eternity ! 


Speak it not lightly !—though the young and gay 

Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clougs that with the morn have birth ; 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 
Stored in the treasure cell of memory. 
























Life will not prove all sunshine ; there will come 
Dark hours for all ; O will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did; in times when calm and bright 
Seem’d the sure path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deem’d the future like the present, fair ? 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet grow dim, 
And cheeks of rose forget that early glow ; 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 
And lay, perchance, some worshipped beauty low; 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow, 
And love as fondly, faithfully as now ? 


Should Fortune frown on your defenceless heads, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea ; 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When Hope her syren strain sung joyously ; 
Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say, “ Together we will bide the blast??? 


Age, with its silvery locks, comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, the furrowed cheek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous glean hath gone, 
And the pale lip, with acceuts low and weak ; 
Will ye then think upon your life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph o’er Tine ? 


Speak it uot lightly !— Oh, beware, beware ! 
“Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word ; 
Lo! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 
And by the high and holy One ’tis heard ; 
O then kneel humbly at his altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow ! 


HMacellantes, 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE IN ANCIENT WARS. 














AccusTomEp as we are to the effects of war in civilized 
times, when the most bloody contests are followed by an in- 
crease in the numbers of the people, it is difficult to furm a 
conception of the desolation which it produced in barbarous 
ages, when the void produced by the sword is not supplied 
by the impulse of subsequent tranquillity. A few facts will 
show its prodigious influence in former ages. It is ascer- 
tained by an exact computation, that when the three great 
capitals of Khorassan were destroyed by Timour, 4,347,000 
persons were put to the sword. At the same time, 700,000 
people were slain in the city of. Monsul, which had risen in 
the neighborhood of the ancient city of the Ninevah; and the 


sons. Nor was the depopilation of the southern and western 
provinces less during the same disastrous period. In the 
wars of Belisarius in Africa, 5,000,000 of its inhabitants are 
computed by a contemporary writer to have perished ; and 
during the contest between: that illustrious warrior and bis 
successor Norses, andthe) barbarian armies in Italy, the 
whole Gothic nation and nearly millions of the na- 
tives of Italy disappeared. ‘The pla hich followed these 
sanguinary contests carried off still greater numbers than the 
sword; and during the fifty4wo years that it desolated the 
Roman empire, it is said to have destroyed a hundred mii- 
lions of inhabitants. — Alison’s Principles of Population. 








A DOMESTIC FROG, 

In Silliman’s Journal, there is an account of a frog ina 
perfect state of domestication, in the possession of Dr. Wil- 
liam Rods, of Kingston. It appears that the offices of his 
house were what is called under-grouad,on the banks of the 
Thames. This little reptile appeared to his servants emer- 
|ging from a hole in the skirting of the kitchen, and for the 
first year constantly withdrew upon their approach. From 


jtheir kindness, however, and from partaking of food given 


to him, he gradually acquired habits of familiarity, and * 
during the following three years, regularly came out every 
day, particularly at meal time, and partook of the food given 
to him by the servants. Onejofthe most remarkable features 
in his artificial state of existence was his strong partiality 
for warmth, as during the winter he regularly (contrarysto 
the cold-blooded tendency of his nature) came out of his hole 
in the evening, and directly made for the hearth, in front of 
a good kitchen fire, where he would continue to bask and 
enjoy himself until the family retired to rest. There hap- 
pened to be, at the same time, a favorite old domestic cat, 
and a sort of attachment existed between, the two incongru- 
ous inmates: the frog frequently nestling under the warm 
fur of the cat, whilst the cat appeared extremely jealous of 
interrupting the comforts and convenience of the frog. 


TURKISH INGENUITY. 

Durine the festival of the Bairam, an inhabitant of the 
village of Funduckli‘had dressed his child, about two years 
old, in a shawl and a cap, ornamented with pieces of gold, 
land entrusted it to’a slave, who left it for a mwment seated 
jin the court of the house. On his return the child was gone, 
and every search for'it proved fruitless. The father applied 
ito the seraskier, entreating him to inquire into the circum: 
stances. This officer reflected that the child could not have 
been carritd far, on account of his cries, and therefore must 
|have been taken by one of the neighbors. He did not com- 
|mupicate thi a to any one, bat directed one of his mes- 
sengers to go-to’ the village of Fundackli at the hour of 
prayer, to entér thé mosque, and summion the iman (or priest) 
to come imediately to his palace. When the iman came 
into the presence of the seraskier, he received a positive in- 
junction to come to him again on the morrow, and give him 
the name of the person who first came to inquire of him the 
cause of his being sent fur to the seraskier. The Turks, in 
general, pay little attention to the affairs of others, not even 
to those of their priests — consequently, on returning to the 
mosque, one man only came to him to ask the cause of so 
sudden a summons. The imanvreplied, that it was only re- 
lating to a firman which he was to have read, but which was 
withdrawn. However, on being informed by the iman of 
what had passed, the seraskier caused the inquisitive man 
ito be arrested, and discovered the body of the child concealed 








desolation produced a century and a half before the sack of|/under the staircase of his house, and thus proved that it was 





Genghis Khan, had been at least as great. Such were the 
ravages of this mighty conqueror and his Mogul followers 
in the country between the Caspian and Indus, that they al- 
most exterminated the inhabitants ; and five subsequent cen- 
turies have been unable to repair the ravages of four years. 
An army of 500,000 Moguls, under the sens of Genghis, so 
completely laid waste the provinces to the north of the Dan- 
ube, that they have never since regained their former num- 
bers; and in the famine consequent upon the irruption of 
the same barbarians into the Chinese empire, 13,000,000 are 
computed to have perished. During the invasion of Timour, 
twelve of the most flourishing cities of Asia, including Delhi, 
Ispahan, Bagdad and Damascus, were utterly destroyed, 
and pyramids of human heads, one of which contained 
90,000 skulls, erected on their ruins. During thirty-two 
years of the reign of Justinian, the barbarians annually 
made an incursion into the Grecian empire, and they carried 
off or destroyed at an average on each occasion 200,000 per- 


he who had carried it off. He was sentenced to be instantly 
drowned. 


COCHRANE’S CANNON. 

Tue New York American contains a notice, at some length, 
of an experimental exhibition of Mr. C.’s patent bomb can- 
non at Castle Garden. The advantages which it possesses 
over the common cannon appear tobe incalculable. The ra- 
pidity of the discharges is so great that three balls may be in 
the air at the same moment, so that a regular stream of shot 
or shells can be kept up from this terrible weapon. And 
there are likewise three chambers, through which, after 
every discharge, a stream of cold air rushes, thus preveriting 
the piece from acquiring a degree of heat capable of igniting 
powder, —a fact demonstrated by Mrz Yochrane, who, after 
sixty discharges, and when the gun ~~. as it could 
possibly be made, took a keg of powder and-poured a charge 
therefrom into the chamber of the cylinder with the utmost 
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l d with perfect safety. Th uires neither |/pouring it upon the surface of a little pool, set it on fire. 
pereceti conde a es. The liquid spread upon the water like oil, the red flames WE E KLY M AGAZ ! N E. 
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Mr. Cochrane is about to carry his gun to England, where ||rolled up to a great height, sending out a scorching heat and 
he will no doubt find a quick eye to its advantages, and a|/going off in dense, black masses of smoke. 
ready purse to secure them. The efficiency of the gun is so|} From Koush Tepeh to Erbil, a distance of about ten miles, 
great that it is computed that one steamer, with two of Coch-||the country is open, rich and undulating. It is the same 
rane’s sixty-foer pounders, could cope with and destroy any ||with the ancient Arbela, near which the great and decisive 
line-of-battle ship, armed in the ordinary way. battle between Alexander and Darius was fought. 


ns || | The present city of Arbela stands, like Kerkuk, on a round 
THE MARINER'S WISH. flat-topped hill, some 150 feet high. The wall, however, 


which rans round the brow is better than that of Kerkuk, It 
OF, HESS, SARSRF F< encloses 1000 houses, and there are 500 more at the fuot of 
the hill, which, from the depression of the ground, are not 
all visible as you approach the place. ‘There is a consider- 
pate number of Jews in the town, but no Christians. The 
|bazars, which are below, had a very picturesque appearance 
from their being covered with branches, which gave them 
‘an airiness and lightness more agreeable, though less im- 
posing, than solid arches of brick or stone. 

The soil appeared of a rich, dark mould, as we pursued 
our way the next morning towards the Great Zab. The dark 
mountains of Kurdistan were on our right, and the country 
over which we travelled was slightly undulating. It was 
every where, however, destitute of trees. Husbandmen were 
ploughing on all sides, and so great was the industry pre- 
vailing, or the want of the proper animals for agricultural 
labor, that all kinds of beasts were put into requisition. In 
one place we saw a donkey and a heifer pulling in the same 
yoke. 

We were four hours in reaching the ford of the Great Zab, 
from Enkeva. The people call it simply the Zab. On the 
bank of the stream, close to the ford, stands a little village. 
which bears the very appropriate name of Kellek, (Raft,) all 
the men in its forty families being employed in rafting trav- 
ellers and merchandise across the river. The rafis in use 
were about ten feet square, and composed of a layer of goat- 
skins set close together and inflated with wind, and upon 
these another layer of branches and withes. Those which 
Xenophon describes on the Tigris, in the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, seem to have been of the sameconstruction. On 
one of these rafts, Ahmed was first embarked with the bag- 
gage. As it was pushed off from the shore, four boys fol- 
lowed, each leading a horse with one hand and holding an 
inflated skin in the other. When they had reached a con- 
venient depth, they sprang upon the skins, and the horses, 
familiar doubtless with the business, followed without re- 
sistance. The raft was propelled by two men with paddles. 
The force of the current carried them swiftly down, but they 
were soon all landed in safety on the opposite side. The 
raft was then drawn up along the shore to the starting-place, 
and another party waiting to be transported, embarked and 
came over. I then followed with Mohammed Agha. who! 
stands had been found to be composed of m of brick-|/committed himself to the raft uttering his Bismillah, which 
work. Externally, however, they are all covered with earth. ||he employed on all occasions. I judged the river to be about 
I did not ascend to the citadel, but the part of the town below |/400 feet wide at the ford, which is the same as when Xeno- 
contains about 15,000 souls, among whom is a large number ||phon retreated through the country. determined not to spare his white foe, unless permitted by 
of Jews. There are also about fifty families of Chaldeans}} Afier leaving the Zab, we crossed a sterile and uncultiva-||treaty to remain in some part of Florida, and it was this dar- 


in the place, who were the first of which I had heard since |/led tract, and came, in one and a half hours, to the Hazer!|ing chief who planned and fought the army under Col. Gen- 


leaving Bagdad. River, which we forded without difficulty. This is undoubt-|try, assisted by the Missouri volunteers, and friendly Mis- 
We rode through the bazars, of which only that for the 


edly the Bumadus, on which the great battle between Alex-| souri Indians, and in which battle Col. Gentry and a large 
sellers of cloth was covered, and resuming our northerly |/ander and Darius was fought, B. C. 331. It is called the||number of officers and men were killed, and the Missouri In- 
direction, went off over the hills—the sulphur hills before||battle of Arbela, from that city having been the only place| dians put to flight. 
mentioned. At the end of an hour’s ride, we turned from|jof note in the vicinity. But it was actually fought at a vil-|| ‘The murders that have been and are now committed in 
our road again to visit a spot where, I had long since been lage called Gaugamela, between the Lycus, (Great Zab,) and|| West Florida, near Tallahassee, and on the St. Mary’s river, 
informed, fire might be seen issuing from the ground in sev-||the Bumadus. There is no other river than the Hazer to||/are not committed by the Seminoles, but by the refugee Creek 
eral places. After a few minutes ride we surmounted a‘janswer to the latter, but it would seem that the battle must/|| Jndians, who fled from Alabama in 1835 to West Florida, 
slight elevation,-and saw, in a little hollow before us, flames|jhave taken place farther up than where the present route||and to the swamps of Georgia, and who have sworn lasting 
bursting from a dozen small holes in the earth. The holes|jcrosses the twostreams, for the historians of the battle, Quin-|| vengeance against the whites ; among these are many white 
were about six inches in depth, and evidently excavated by|jtus Curtius and Arrian, make the distance between the Ly-||men, or renegades, who assist, plan out expeditions, procure 
the hand of man. The flame, as we at once discovered by||cus and Bumadus eighty stadia, or more than nine miles.||ammunition, &c. for the Indians, for which they share largely, 
the appearance and the smell, was burning sulphur. On|/But where my road crossed them, it cannot be more than|/and oft times visit the settlements, trade with the borderers, 
turning up the ground in other spots, the whole soil seemed||five miles. They also state the distance of the field of battle|}and find out where next to make an attack. They go in 
deeply impregnated with it, and, on opening holes near the|/from Arbela to be 500 or 600 stadia, or about from fifty-|/small bands, are scattered all over West Florida, and are 
burning ones, new flames at once burst forth. The fire was//seven to sixty-nine miles, while the distance of the Hazar||very desperate. But all their cruel marders are put down 
doubtless kindled in the first place by accident, and is kept/|from Erbil, on the route that I travelled, cannot be more than|| by editors and letter-writers to the account of the Seminoles, 
burning above the surface only by opening fresh holes.||twenty-five miles. © With these data we are able to determine|| as if they were in every part of the territory of Florida at the 
There were many old excavations, where the sulphur had|/with considerable accuracy where the battle was, by a simple||same time. 
burned out, and the residue appeared to be pure lime. measurement on the map, which those who are curious in|} “On the sea coast of Florida are another tribe, distinct 
We had hardly regained the road, before we came upon||such things can easily make. from any of the others, called the Spanish Indians, number- 
another spot, where were several bitumen wells, very cele- Sea ing about two hundred warriors ; they live by fishing, and 
brated in these regions. They were five in number, upon a|| Earwics..—There is no ground for the terror inspired by||trade with the Spaniards from Cuba, — and with the Semi- 
hill-side, each about twenty feet deep, and the black liquid|jearwigs. No medical case is recorded of mischief from them.|/aoles for their corn, roots, hides, beef, &c., and have never 
lay at the bottom like water in a well. The workmen, for a//and oil or brandy would instantly kill, or expel them. while||joined with the tribes in the war now raging, until last 
small present, brought out two or three buckets full, and!'they can in no case penetrate beyond the external orifice. |!month ; — although it is supposed by many, (and I for one 








Tue Seminotes.—There is a great deal of mystification 
and misunderstanding with respect to the protracted contest 
with this singular people. They have been conquered or 
pacified some half dozen times, but they won’t stay conquered 
or pacified. Indeed, it is impossible that they should, unless 
the Government would interpose for their protection, with a 
furce sufficient to overawe the lawless white population in 
their vicinity. It will be recollected, that when Macomb’s 
treaty with them guarantied them an armistice, not only the 
individual settlers, but the territorial government expressly 
refused to regard it; and we think it was during the exist- 
ence of the armistice that the appropriation of $5,000 was 
made, to procure dogs from Cuba to hunt them down. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Saturday Courier gives some 
interesting items of information in regard to the state of 
affairs in Florida, which, as they appear to be from good 
authority, we give to our readers :— « 

“Florida is divided into East, West, and Middle Florida. 
In East Florida the Seminole and Mickasukee tribes of In- 
dians reside, and seldom or ever visit West Florida. The 
Seminoles are a fine looking race, well made and generally 
of mild disposition, and more particularly the women, who 
always receive the stranger with a smile, and appear as if 
they cannot do too much to add to his comfort while sojourn- 
ing among them, and the young women are modest in the 
extreme, and very artless. ‘The Mickasukees are of a more 
fierce nature than the Seminoles, and of a smaller stature, 
but well made and very swift of foot, and remarkably can- 
ning and suspicious ; and although the Seminoles outnumber 
them, yet the wily Mickasukees manage to keep them in 
awe, and govern them, by keeping in much larger bands 
than the Seminoles, and hence are always prepared, should 
the Seminoles show any disposition, to make peace without 
first calling a council and advising with them. <Ar-pi-uck-t, 
alias Sam Jones, after the capture of Osceola, became the 
head and leading warrior of the Mickasukees. He is about 
seventy-five years of age, with silvery locks, and quick 
twinkling grey eyes, and is always restive and on the move. 
His father was a full-blood Cherokee, and Sam has but one 
relation living, a nephew about forty years of age, who is 
married, and has one daughter grown, and the only child. 
The nephew and family are now west of the Mississippi, and 
the old warrior is determined to die on his own hunting 
grounds. 

“ Co-a-co-chee, alias Wild Cat, (son of King Philip, now 
ead, ) who made so extraordinary an escape from Fort Marion, 
St. Augustine, is now the head chief of the Seminoles. He is 
about twenty-six years of age, and one of the most daring 
and influential in all East Florida. After the capture, im- 
prisonment, and death of his father, King Philip, he seemed 








A tire on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep! 
Like an angel caged, [ pine 
On this dull unchanging shore ; 
Oh! give me the flashing brine, 
The spray and the tempest’s roar. 





Once more on the deck I stand, 
Of my own swift gliding craft, 

Ho! set all sail! farewell to the land! 
The gale follows fair abaft, 

We shoot through the sparkling foain 
Like an ocean bird set free ; 

Like the ocean bird our home 
We'll find far out on the sea. 


The land is.no longer in sight, 
« _ The clouds begin to frown ; 

But with a bold crew and a vessel that’s tight, 
We'll say, ** Let the storm come down!” 

And the song of our hearts shall be, 
While the winds and the waters rave, 

A life on the heaving sea! 
A home on the bounding wave! 


Oviewtal Travels. 


SCENES IN MESOPOTAMIA, 


On leaving Tissin, we diverged from the post-road, to visit 
Kerkuk, a town lying half an hour’s ride to the east. The 
place presents the same external appearance with that of 
Arbela, which we passed the next day. A part of it lies 
upon the flat top of a hill, between 100 and 150 feet high, 
and about a mile and a half in circumference. This portion 
is enclosed in walls, and the sides of the hills are too steep to 
be ascended excepting by oblique paths. The rest of the 
town, which is by far the greater part, lies in the plain below, 
on the south and -east sides of the hill. These eminences, 
which are very numerous in this region, and as far west as 
Mardin, are doubtless artificial, and were constructed both 
for the sake of greater coolness and greater security. An 
officer at Arbela informed me that the hill on which that city 
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believe it,) that it was a party of these Spanish Indians, led ||‘ormerly professor of botany at Oxford, found a dead rat,/|him that the four powers had decided that the reigh of Me- 
on by some ruthless white men for the sake of plunder, that|/to which, by altering its head and tail, and distending the|/hemet should cease in Syria. The Governor refused to sub- 
attacked Col. Harny last winter, killed a number of his men, |/skin on each side, by sharp taper sticks, to resemble wings,||mit to Commodore Napier’s requirements. In consequence 
carried off (after killing the suttler,) all his goods and money |jhe gave the appearance of the common idea of a dragon.||of this refusal, reprisals had been commenced on Egyptian 
And indeed Sam Jones asserts it as a fact, that not a Seminole}|Having left it to dry hard, it was produced and immediately || vessels, and matters were evidently drawing towards a crisis. 
was concerned in this bloody attack, although they received ||pronounced to be a dragon by the learned. An accurate|| . Ibrahim Pacha had arrived in the vicinity with 15,000 men. 
all the credit for it. The late attack and massacre at Jn-|/description of this phenomenon was sent by one of them to|| There were strong symptoms of a formidable revolt in the 
dian Key was doubtless committed by the Spanish Indians.||Dr. Magliabecchi, librarian to the Grand Duke of Tuscany.||French capital on the 6th and 7th inst. Many thousands 
for they all have fishing canoes, which are hid deep in the||Several fine pieces in verse were written in honor of so||of disaffected workmen collected, and demonstrations were 
everglades where they live, scattered among the mumerous|/rare a production ; till at length Mr. Bobart owned the cheat. || made for a general rising of the populace. Several arrests 
islands, and no doubt they were induced to make this daring ||The dragon, however, was deposited in the Museum, as aj/had taken place, but at the latest advices all was quiet. 
attack by the Seminoles informing them that they could not||master-piece of art, where it remained for many years. Advices from China have been received to the 15th of 
furnish them their usual supply of corn, as the whites had tne May. The Americans, at Canton, were making preparations 
at last found their cornfields and destroyed them all, and|} Tae Girarp Cottece. — The money wasted upon the splen-||to leave before the arrival of the British blockading fleet. 
being cut off unexpectedly from their usual supply in trade,|/did pile erecting in Philadelphia, would have furnished the|| At the last advices there was a revolt among some of the 
determined, I suppose, to seek vengeance and relief from|/means of education to every orphan in the United States, if||troops in Lisbon, who marched on Abrantes, expecting to be 
the large stock at Indian Key. I have my doubts if there}japplied in a useful manner. But years have passed, and no||joined by the garrison at that place. It was thought quiet 
was a Seminole among them—and I do not for a moment|jorphans have yet réceived the benefit of the splendid legacy'| would scon be restored. 
hesitate to say, that many of the murders in East and West|/of Mr. Girard, and there is little prospect of it for years to|| The failure of the Russian expedition to Khiva is con- 
Florida, set down to the account of the Seminoles, have been|jcome. If his designs are ever accomplished, a generation|| firmed. The Emperor purposes another. The British au- 
perpetrated by white men, oft times dressed in the garb of In-|/that knew nothing of him are likely to be the first recipients||thorities have, it is said, determined to oppose any farther 
dians, and in this bold assertion there are many officers of||of his bounty. Complaint begins to be whispered even in||advance of Russian troops into British India. 
high rank, who have commanded in Florida, who are now|/Philadelphia, where they have heretofore been so blinded by|| There appears to be no doub* that the four great powers 
ready to back me ia this dark charge.” the magnificence of the enterprise as to pay little regard to|| will unite in a war against Mehemet Ali, in order to bring 

the abuses of its execution. the Eastern question to a settlement. What course France 
Pourrics. — There are very few things more calculated to will adopt remains to be seen. , 
produce demoralication in young or old men, than an exclu-|| Evrorean Prosrecrs. —The troubles between the Sultan|| The continental powers are all arming. 
sive devotion to partizan politics. We do not mean the|/and Mehemet Ali, bid fair to embroil the peace of Europe.|| A French gentleman nowin Poland, M. Jouy, has invented 
principles of statesmanship, which when studied with honest|/The four powers, as they are called, Great Britain, Austria, |}a new shoe for horses, for which, it is said, the Emperor of 
purposes, exercise the most ennobling influence upon the|| Russia and Prussia, have combined to compel Mehemet Ali|| Russia has given him a reward of 50,000 roubles and a patent. 


mind, lifting it above the low chicanery of party spirit; but|/to evacuate Syria, which he positively refuses, and declares 

we refer to that exclusive devotion to the success of a par-|/his determination to abide the result. Hostilities have al- EUS Mess Wtirector yp. 

ticular combination or of certain candidates, which leads its|/ready commenced, and we shall soon see whether he willbe|| 
subjects to disregard the ties of private life and the dictates//able to maintain .his position. There is no doubt that if|| peEMOVAL....FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A.M., M.D., 
of justice, to neglect the interests of morality, religion and|| France remains neutral, he will eventually be overpowered, (Homepathic Physician and Practical Surgeon,) | 
literatare, and give all the energies of their minds to the de-||but he possesses means to make a powerful resistance. His} py A aye yom —o 2 ire a bildes. — 






































































basing squabbles and intrigues of petty partizanship. forces in Egypt and Syria amount to more than 200,000 men, | REFERENCES. 
i , ith i " ; tn hi : His Excellency Gov. Morton George Bancroft, Esq. 
We know of — where PEeNE wen with intellects ca and the population are warmly in his favor. If he is attacked Hon. Daniel Webster, , Rev. ties Alken, 
pable of high cultivation, and imagination and feeling which||by the allies in force, he will probably attempt to créate a|| Bradford Sumner, Esq., Rev. O. A. Skinner, 
|| Hon. Rufus Choat, Frederick Smith, Esq. 


Several letters, for general perusal, are Jeft at Mr. J. B. Dow’s Book- 
store, $62 Washington street. Sept. 26. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dente ane manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer Street, 


diversion in his favor by ordering Ibrahim Pacha to make’ 
a dash at Constantinople, which nothing ‘can save from his. 
grasp in that event but its occupation by a Russian force. | 


The prospect is very mreng, eae — for the subversion | Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
of the Ottoman empire, or if it shal] continue to exist, it will||strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
be i . d fall he first 2 1 || Whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
in so crippled a state as to fall at the first general commo-|/ 4}; operations warranted. 
tion. Even now it exists at the mercy of its neighbors, or} GEO. R. FRENCH 
¥ ‘. . . { . Be 
rather in consequence of their mutual jealousies. (Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
The reply of Mehemet Ali to the demands of the Sultan! graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 
and his allies, was highly characteristic of the man. It was FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 


“ i i i i '| No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day 
that words should never induce ue to relinquish what he Saudeye ascegeed.).Brets end Patty, tes Colle, Ten, Opbdeinn’ 
had acquired by the force of his arms.” d 


might be wrought to the highest pitch of literery and mora) 
excellence, who have abandoned all literary pursuits, and 
now take no pleasure except ia the slang and political cant 
in which they and their excited fellow partizans indulge. 
The invention of a new trick to influence an election is to 
them of more importance than a new discovery in science 
that will minister to the comfort of millions, and the achieve- 
ment of a biting sarcasm on a political opponent, is ranked 
far above the highest inspirations of the Muses. 

We advise all young men to preserve their taste for literary 
pursuits, whatever may be the interest they take in the im- 
portant questions that agitate the country. 

People will come to their senses by and by ; science, litera- 
ture and morality will assert and maintain their just claims, 
and those who have unfitted themselves for any thing else 
will remain — what they have made themselves — political 
scavengers. 


uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters serve 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
|} city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain ® meal, being con- 
Lapy’s Boox. — Weeks Jordan & Co. have received the!|stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
, ., |} Varying if price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts. 
October number of this work, and a very good number it is.| 
The engraving isan uncommonly fineone. We have copied) HENRY PRENTISS, 


i x A : No. 33 Court Street, Ly rma the new Court House, ) in addition to his 
one of its articles, the Fall of Pride, by Mr. MeJilton. 


|| former large stock, has fately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Weekly Mecorv. 


|| Musical Instruments, of very superior workmauship, some-of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.—Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 
Mrs. Floor, tried at New York on a charge of having poi- 
soned her husband, was acquitted. The testimony was very 
strong against her on every point but one —the proof of her 
identity with the person who gave the cake to the deceased. | 
Tile Croton water works in New York will be finished in| 
two years from next January —so the. commissioners have! 
given notice. 
A Cincinnati paper says that four hundred miles of hogs 
were killed in that city the last year. 
The Hon. Abbott Lawrence has resigned his seat in Con- 
gress, in consequence of ill health. 
Foreign. — The Great Western arrived at New York on’ 
Sunday afternoon, from Bristol, bringing papers from Bristol | 








Mitton’s Witt.—This great poet was not wanting in 
resentment. It is well known that he did not live in har- 
mony with his wife, and that he tyrannized over his daugh- 
ters. His will bears date in 1670, and in 1674 he died. — 
Introductory to one of the legacies is the following singular 
remark : — “ Unto my daughter, next mentioned, I should 
have left more; but she neglected me when I was blind, 
and forsook me in my old age: I therefore,” ¢cc. He then 
proceeds to cut her short of certain favors, which were prob. 
ably her natural claim. - : 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and. Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 
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AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 





Sunpay Srorts.— Some bad men have been the origina- 
tors of good works, and some good men have occasionally 
sanctioned bad laws. It is well known that Henry VIIL., 
who was a bad man in his private character, gave counte- 
nance to the Protestant reformation. It is likewise remarka- 
ble that an act allowing dancing and other amusements on 
Sunday, was passed in the reignof Charles I., who was a 

person of remarkable piety, and a professed observer of re- 
ligion. On the other hand, there was an act for keeping holy 
the Sabbath day passed in the reign of Charles IJ., who, a: 
his best friends acknowledge, had no more religion nor re 
gard to its forms than one of his coach-horses. : 











A Counterreit Dragon. — Some of the tricks which have 
been practised upon the learned are very amusing. The 
following is not the worst we have read. Mr. Jacob Bobart, 


oe 2a ee ee eee Ww the itt Sept. This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
Active preparations are making (throughout Europe for|/fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Bem, and is filled with a 
. er || variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
war, and a good deal of anziety and agitation appears tO!|/,n4 entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
revail of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
p : . . , ||of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
Mehemet Ali pertinaciously refuses to yield to the requisi-|| The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
j : ‘ ‘ the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 
‘ion of the four powers, and is making preparations for a de-|| "7, 245. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 ( 
fensive war Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
: . decision of the Postmaster General ; but in ease they decline doing 80, 
The English squadron was at Beyrout, Syria, under com-||they may be remitted at the risk and oe ree 
} . . . . ‘ 4 4y 
mand of Commodore Napier. He wrote tu the governor of No. 37 Cornhill. 
Beyrout, summoning the town to surrender, and notifying|| Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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AS SUNG BY MISS SHIRRIFF.— POETRY BY WASHINGTON IRVING. MUSIC BY GEORGE PERRY. 
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See from the heights the silk-en flag Of Ke elaine band is srsmanaiaty ana the last atat ray nar’ he gees sun On the Moorish foie 
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Hark! of the Moorish From the dis-tant hills are counter; To ma-ny a | oo. ech-oes 5 In the voice of gladness bounding. 


hark! notes 
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Hark! bd es come, they come, eaisreaas* — of the Moorish ein, Welcome, 4. Le Moorish drum, iene, _— of the Moorish drum, 
eir hey e oO 
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,>s- >. = SECOND VERSE. 
" me = at —--5 —— -_3—e- e-e- if First in the ranks of the Moorish band, 
—~ez wr eit =& N- — Pe ener errr -e—- a ine: Se Now over the hills advancing, 
este! 5 RAY Oe #2) | BET SET oe er cage My Selim comes, in whose warrior hand, 
@ o@ P * @ -9- -~o a The sword he has won is glancing ; 
| ‘ I eo ~@ 2 Soon he will rest in the happy home, 
Sf P Where bright smfles ever greet him. 


ig cecnsiilaemaeinamntari ee ee ee See o’er the hills they come, they come, 
& a ~@ = planed —_—_—- s+ — And I in joy shall meet him. 
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|___ =e, raat a ae = ae | Aan m_eenaen —— Welcome the notes of the Moorish drum, 
The Muse wae. |trost was so keen in France, that the birds fell down dead; ;llearth. “But how,” said one to him, “is it possible that, hav- 
ee eee Sree — ithe Baltic was arched over, so that the people waveleiling reached the west, where he sets, he could be seen to rise 
A certain learned Judge, being asked what he would doj|from Copenhagen to Dantzic as on a turnpike, yet all the '|in the east, if he did not pass underneath the globe?” “ How 


if a man owed him £10 and refused to pay him, —‘ Rather |jsalt water in Norway was open, and the birds (contrary to|/puzzled you are,” replied the obstinate, ignorant man ; “he 
than bring an action with its costs and uncertainty,” said he. |/our reason) went north to find open water, and thus Norway eRe the same way ; and if it be not perceived, it ‘s on 
«“T would send him a receipt in full of all demands : —- Ay,” || first had the swan, and many other water-foul ; and late ab Lénseoet of his coming back by night.” 


said he, recollecting himself, “and I would moreover send |jcounts say that 1763 was extremely cold throughout all Eu- || 


him £5 to cover all possible costs.” rope, yet in Greenland it was as warm as in summer. | Che Boston Weekly Magazine 

| jIs published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $3.00 per 
annum ; or $2.50 in advance. Persons remitting $10.00, will receive 
Improve Astroxomy.— An Irishman maintained in com-|\gye copies. All letters must be post paid, (unless containing money,) 


pany that the sun did not make his’ revolution round the''and directed to the Publishers. 








Freaks or THs: WeatueR.— In Crantz’s History of Green- 
land it is stated, that in the winters of 1709 and 1740 the 





